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INTERRELATING LISTENING AND READING 



Interest in the relative similarities and interrelation- 
ships between listening and reading has been high for many years. 
With a greater emphasis upon listening in the language arts 
curriculum of the schools even more research studies seem to be 
concerned about this interrelationship. 




o 





Correlation Between Listening and Reading 
There are certain common elements that are found be- 
tween listening and reading. Among these common elements are 
vocabulary, sentence patterns, organization of ideas, and 
adjustment to the function of language ( 1 ) . Positive rela- 
tionships then between listening and reading would be expected 
because of the common elements that are found in listening 
as well as in reading. 

Listening comprehension is positively related to 
reading comprehension. In teaching a child to read in the 
early primary years, it is much easier to teach the child to 
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recocir.jze a word in print li he already comprehends this wor« 
in his listening vocabulary (8). There have been many studies 
that have shown a high correlation between listening and read- 
ing comprehension. Goldstein (6> reported a correlation of 
.78 between listening comprehension and reading comprehension. 
Other studies that show this positive correlation between read 
ing comprehension and listening comprehension are those done 
by Blewett (2i , Bcown ( 3« , and Pratt (15) , to mention a few 
specific studies. Listening and reading have high positive 
correlations which do indicate that an interrelationship does 
exist between these two receptive language arts skills. 



Comparison Between Reading and Listening 
in comparing listening and reading Caffrey (4 (mentions 
a term involved in the end product of good listening called 
"auding." He compares the two further by writing, "With the 
eyes, we see, we look at, we read. With the ears, we hear, 
we listen to, and The learning stage of reading and 

listening can be compared; thusly, a child must be able to 
see and look at the word before we ask him to read or co.mpe* 
hend It. in listening, a child must be able to hear and listen 
to the word befoie he can aud or comprehend it. For example, 
a child may be able to hear the word "fantastic" if he has 
normal hearing sensitivity, also, he can listen to the word 



•' fantasti c" 



the sound of the word, but he 



j f he attends to 
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may not aud or comprehend the word because he does not have 
the necessary experiential background to comprehend that this 
word might mean imaginary, wonderful or some other meaning. 
Another case could be the child from Mexico, who in the 
United States has normal hearing and can listen to spoken 
English, but does not comprehend the English language at all 
because he only speaks and understands the Mexican language. 

In using auding and comparing this to reading, the two language 
arts areas become even more easily compared and the only adjust- 
ment necessary would be the difference between visual and 
auditory language. Once the parallel between auding and read- 
ing JB understood, the teacher can prepare un.ts and methods of 
teaching auding along the concepts and skills used in teaching 
rea-iing. One should realize that listening (auding: is an 

art as complex as reading and as improvable through instruc- 
tion add guided practices as reading (7) • 

Reading and listening involve about the same mental 

processes; that Is, once the stimuli, visual or auditory, 
have been received by the individual, images or ideas are 
perceived. The thought or the experience, according to 
Wiksell (16) , becomes the reality, and the words, visual or 
auditory, by which the new learning was acquired becomes less 
important. There are, however, several differences too. The 
rut... cf presentation is different. Reading may be adopted to 
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zhG i r n 1 vidual ' s predfeternn-ned rat© of ass iiDj. lat ion , but in 
liirtn.ni the speaker cieternunes the rate*. There usually is 
’■.C)! ar opportunity for the listener to rehear certain seutions 
of tne speech vteK as a reader may reread at any time. For 
example, here is a test item for you to listen to and determine 

the proper answer; 

/.Imost all of the products that we use today have at some 
time traveled on conveyors ..n large factories, indus- 
try or mintra operations. There a several different 
tvpes of conveyors such as belt- type, metal-slat, 
monorails, and others. No'matter what type of conveyor 
all conveyers < 1 ) provide new products tor the 
c.cr.sumer, . 2 ) create new jobs faster than they eliminate 
old 3ob5, \ 3 ) make shipping more efficient, ' 4 ) help to 

keep things moving in our daily lives. 

.^3 a listener you may want to hear all or part of the test 
item again, however as a listener usually one cannot rehear it. 
A.3 a reader you could reread the item. If you were listening 
:ind comprehending you should have selected number three as 

the' arswer. 

A reader may go to the dictionary for unfamiliar words, 
but the listener has few moments for this type of an activity 
during listening In reading, also, there is more time for 
rcf!'.cticn than is usualiy found in a listening situation. 

Eve.o though tne mental processes are similar many differences 
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Jo exist between reading and listening. 



Effect ot Instruction in Listening on Reading 
Inasmuch as listening and reading are both receptive 
skii.s and are interrelated, it tollows that improvement in 
cne may result -n the improvement of the other. The studies 
oi Felty '101, Marsden ( U) , Lewis (12), and Hollingsworth (9; 
had aa their ob:ective the goal of determiningwhat etiect 
practice in listening would have upon reading. In these parti 
lar studies, the children were given listening exercises and 
then reading rests were administered to determine the efiect, 

!t any, iister.ing improvement had upon reading achievement. 

The former studies mentioned did seem to have a favorable, 
positive effect upon the improvement of reading when training 
in listening was given elementary children for certain specifi 
purposes. These specific purposes were to: (!' gat the main 

idea, ;2'. yet the supporting details, and (3) draw conclusions 
These listening exercises in these three areas seem to have a 
pcsitive effect on reading for these same three purposes for 
the pupils involved in the study. The latter study did not 
tind.any significant differences. Although the results are 
rot entirely consistent, iMny studies show that instruction in 
listering skills leads to improved reading. 

Reading Potential Predicted By Listening Test 
A listening test has been used as a predictor for 
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rc-adiness Laundervi lie ' s study was to investi- 

fjate the use oi listening ability as a means ot predicting 
KU-.“ess in iirst grade reading. it was found that a listening 
test was as effective in predicting success in reading as was 
a standar. zed rtiadiness test Even with children before 
♦orriai. reading instruction is given the interrelationship of 
listen irg and reading are indicated insomuch that listening 
tests can predict reading success. Another study involved in 
determining the predictive reading potential of elementary school 
children through a listening test in grades two, three, and 
four was done by Owen (^) . The education implication dis- 
covered in this study was that a child’s approximate level of 
read:ng expectancy can be more accurately obtained by using 
a combination of tests of intelligence and listening compre- 
hension than by using intelligence or listening tes as single 
predictors. The interrelextionship of listening and reading 
reflects itself in this study, too. These two studies 3ust 
Cited support the value 6f listening tests in predicting 
reading potential. 



Interrelating Listening and Reading 
In The Classroom 

Although the investigations involving listening and 
reading seem to be plentiful, the application of these findings 
into classroom experiences seem to be lacking. In teaching 
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i.r.:; or road.nq ere must keep several items in mind. 

I-Lirst. ‘f\r: teaeier must establish a goal for the learner or 
at .'utisr *^each the learner how to establish his own goals in 
instruction. In setting a goal, the teacher might establish 
0.1* such as this cne After this l:..stening exercise, the 
chili should get the mu . n jilea from th.e selection. 

?e*cond, istter the goal is established, practice is 
necfr’ssary zc a in : eve . t h.e ’earning which is necessary in order 
’o le.Mh the gou^ estab.iished Now the? teacher must give the 
pupils ir the cl 3:0cm an oppcrtunity to listen to the teacher 
le.uling a selectio;!- Under t-he teacher's guidance the pupils 
would discuss how tc get the main idea. The teacher by 

tr.*; use of taped selections or other means would give the 
ch: idr*’n several listening exercises in which each one would 
write out the main idea of the selection During this practice 



Of- 



r -cd the teacher should check to make sure each pupii under- 



stardi. what 13 he should be tinding. 

Third, some type of evaluation or appraisal is finally 
nuede 3 The teacher would then be able to determine how well 
the 'd i.iron learned how to find the mam idea of a selection, 
rhi i tyct. cf exercise in li 3 ten.in.g would also aid them during 
issen t-i find the mam idea of a 

le ciasSf ooir teacher inte*rrelates his reading and 
t IS very important that the teacher keeps the 
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prec' d.ng tnree elements ct‘ instructional practices in mind. 

Dili* or. instruction in the skills necessary for reading and 
listen.ing more beneficial than indirect techniques? there- 

fore, tht> teacher must be aware of the skills necessary and make 
j. * ans ro teach them in the classroom rather than hoping that 
the 1.1 -ten nq skills will be learned without direct instruc- 
' : on 

Heading accompanied by ample discussion in the class- 
locrr could be an appropriate way of interrelating reading and 
listening Alter the children read a selection, descriptions 
and imagery could be discussed. The child's listening vocabu- 
lary could be enriched and his reading vocabulary reinforced 
through this integration. Care should be taken, however, during 
these periods to aid the child in improving his listening skills 
and comprehending the discussion rather than just hearing. 

This type of an interrelationship with reading and listening 
could be done prior to reading, during the reading and follow- 
ing the reading of a selection. If the child has an oppor- 
tunity to listen, participate in reading and the discussion, 
this reinforcement of vocabulary, concepts and ideas may be- 
come an actual part of the child's learning and may become 
usable to him. 

Another opportunity a classroom teacher has of inter- 
relating reading and listening is in the oral reading period. 
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At, a ;'hiid reads from reference books or other materials to 
sb.irc l*.is research with his class, listening oppojs»^^nxtie8 be- 
come olentiful. At this time, a teacher may instruct his 

m 

pupils in the proper listening habits needed. This type of 
instruction should normally precede the sharing period. The 
teacher could dcv^elop liste^ning habits, such as proper attitude, 
adaptability to the physical situation, thinking ahead of the 
speaker, drawing conclusions, periodically during 

Jistening situation, and others. This type of sharing would 
give the class pupils ample opportunity to practice proper 
listening skills, and at the same time receive valuable inf or- 
inatior in science, social studies or another area of the curricu- 
lum. Oral reports that are given by the pupils throughout the 
school year could be just another opportunity for the inter- 
relating of reading and listening. 

Conclusions 

peading and listening correlate highly with one another 
in a pcsitive relationship. It has been reported that there 
ar6 common elements that are similar In both reading and listen- 
ing and tnat an interrelationship does exist between these 
two receptive skills 

Many studies have compared the common appects in reading 
and in listening. Reading and listening involve some of the 
sane mental processes and the individual using these processes 
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needs training tc be able to comprehend and learn from the 
experiences which he receives both visually and auditorially . 

In cornparinq list€?ning and reading, differences seem to exist 
in the problems which are involved in the media used in the 
presentation of listening as compared to reading, such as the 
priTited bock compared to the speaker 

Improvement in listening has a positive effect upon 
reading Although the results are not entirely consistent, many 
studies indicate that instruction in listening skills leads 
r.o improved reading. Mot only does the improvement of listen- 
ing affect reading, but listening tests can also be used as a 
predicrot for reading success as well as in predicting reading 
poienriai of pupils in the classroom. 

In listening or reading instruction the steps are quite 
similar; first, a goal is necessary; second, practice is 
needed; and third, an evaluation or appraisal should be made 
of ihe progress. Direct instruction in listening skills 
necessiry for max:mum improvement. Reading accompanied with 
discussion Will help in interrelating reading and listening 
in I'ie classroom During the oral reading period or oral 
report sharing time, another opportunity of interrelating 
rcad.ng and l,istoning presents itself to the class if an alert 
teacher is will.ing to use this time in a beneficial way. 

In conclusion, Duker ih) stated: "The effective planning 
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of reading instruction is made impossible when the interrela- 
tionships between reading and listening are ignored." All of 
us who are concerned with the teaching of reading must tkke 
into account the importance of the listening role in reading 
instruction and understand how reading and listening are inter- 
re Idted. 
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